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year, the average 

child thinks of the 
joyous season that sum- 
mer vacation will bring. 
No longer will he constantly be under pressure 
to follow the routine of an irksome school day, 
to do home work evenings, to face examina- 
tions and subsequent marks which may fret 
and worry him. All this will be laid aside for 
the freedom for which he has been longing for 
nine or ten months. This freedom, alas, may 
mean a mere frittering away of time until 
bored by too much leisure not constructively 
planned, he turns to more adventuresome pur- 
suits, destructive perhaps, as in the constant 
seeking of moving pictures hardly suited to his 
age, to companions bent upon mischief since 
there is nothing better to do, or even to aimless 
running about seeking diversion and meeting 
experiences which are neither wholesome nor 
contributory to his growth in any way. 

And then comes camp. How boys and girls 
love a camping experience if they are allowed 
naturally to make their own selection of camp. 
Not every child is suited for every camp but 
in America there is a camp for almost every 
type of child. Children should never be sent to 
a camp because that is the camp to which their 
parents would have liked to have gone had 
they had an opportunity when they were child- 
ren, or because their neighbor’s children were 
happy there, or even because a younger brother 
or sister found it highly satisfactory. 

Tommy has a personality of his own. His 
emotional needs are so different even than those 
of his younger or older brothers. Perhaps he 
is not the fun-loving boy his brother Jack 
represents—unafraid, ready to enter into all 
sports, but he is timid, a little afraid of his own 
ability to compete with others. Then help him 
to find a smaller camp with children who are 
not too out-going, with friendly, kindly, under- 
standing counselors who will take the time and 
make the effort to have him gradually realize 
his own ability in sports and play. 


T sear, the ave the 


Do Y our Children Make Friends Easily? 


By 


MAUD E. WATSON 
Director, Child Guidance Division 
Children’s Fund of Michigan 





If you have a daugh- 
ter, for example, who 
needs competition to 
spur her to her best ef- 
forts, help her to select 
the camp where there are girls of her own in- 
telligence and competing ability, not a camp 
where she dominates and becomes more ag- 
gressive, wins too easily and with no effort. 
Camping is part of her preparation for life, 
just as is school and later employment. 

One might go on indefinitely with sugges- 
tions as to a more intelligent selection of camps 
for children. Suffice it to say, no camp experi- 
ence can bring personality dividends unless it 
is Clearly chosen with the child in mind no 
matter how fine that camp may be. One un- 
happy, unsatisfying summer at camp too often 
causes the child to resist another. such summer 
—a near tragedy when camps can be one of 
the most constructive experiences a child ever 
has. 

We have heard much of the opportunities 
camp has to offer—a chance for initiative, to 
take responsibility, and to become more inde- 
pendent away from parental protection. The 
finest thing it seems to me it has to offer is an 
opportunity for friendship away from a hur- 
ried, busy world in a more simplified natural 
outdoor environment. 

A little nine-year-old boy, sickly looking, 
forlorn, unhappy in the big city, came back 
after a month’s vacation in camp ten pounds 
heavier, with a ruddy glow in his cheeks, and 
a sturdy swing to his body. When asked what 
he enjoyed most he said, “I got a friend. I 
know just where he lives and he and I are 
going to all the camp meetings next winter.” 
What a find indeed in only a month’s time. 
Camp seems to have a way of developing 
friendships that are lasting and often carry 
over a period of years. 

All of this leads to a discussion of how chil- 
dren choose friends and what efforts are made 
by parents to help them in their choice. There 
is, for example, the child over-protected by his 
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parents who always remains on an infantile 
level. In childhood he plays with other child- 
ren who will give him the same mothering to 
which he is accustomed, and in the event that 
he does play with children who meet him on a 
competitive level, he flees to his mother with, 
“The boys hit me; they knock me down, etc.” 
The mother may answer, “Don’t play, Johnny, 
with those boys, they are too rough,” and so 
he retires to the level of again seeking children 
who will be his protectors and with whom he 
will not have to compete. Well, we have seen 
adults who have adult friendships on much the 
same level, who are always seeking mothering 
and dependency on their friends, constantly 
asking advice, favors, and assistance, but who 
are not capable of giving anything to that 
friendship except dependency. 

In camp, groups are arranged with a method 
of give and take, with an attitude of sports- 
manship that soon enables the child to see that 
to be liked by the rest of the group, he must be 
able to compete fairly and honestly. 

Then there is the child who has had so much 
dominating, “‘bossing’” as children frequently 
tell me, that he can select only children on 
whom he can turn the table and dominate— 
“You do this or I won’t play with you.” Here 
again, the camp has groups organized for just 
this purpose of helping your son or daughter 
to see his part in the group and not to take an 
unfair advantage. 

Possibly the saddest parents are those who 
are always wishing their children to be bosom 
companions of their own friend’s children. 
When one realizes the difference in personal- 
ities of adolescents and children, one sees very 
quickly that the friend’s children may be com- 
pletely out-going while their own children are 
shy and sensitive. A sixteen-year-old boy once 
told me how much he disliked a girl his own 
age whom his mother always insisted that he 
go with because she was the daughter of her 
favorite friend. John was an in-going chap 
who hated dances and liked to tramp through 
the woods, while Betty was athletic, out-going, 
with all the social graces, making friends easily, 
but not nearly as intelligent nor as good a 
worker as John. The parents were convinced 
that it was an ideal friendship and pointed out 
over and over again that John needed to go out 
with the type of girl Betty represented. I was 
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interested when they began to have some in- 
telligent understanding of what they were do- 
ing to John: namely, making him so unhappy 
that he was not able to avail himself of the few 
friendships that he had made in school. It was 
fine to see him blossom out when he became 
very much interested in a little girl with some- 
thing of his own personality who gave him 
eventually security enough to take on a number 
of the outside activities. that he had hitherto 
refused because of his constant comparison 
with Betty and her ability to do things so much 
better than he. 

In camp the boy or girl does not have pa- 
rental domination in selecting friends, but 
rather an objective understanding from coun- 
selors who are on the lookout for just such 
problems and are interested in helping to work 
out satisfactory companionships. Parents, too, 
have a misguided conception that they and 
their children should be constant friends. An 
adolescent of sixteen recently said rather sar- 
castically, ‘“My father is a swell friend to me. 
His idea of a good time is golf and fishing. He 
never spends Saturday and Sunday doing what 
I want to do—swim, go to ball games, etc.” 

It is again the same old story of an adult 
projecting his likes and dislikes on his children. 
Parents need to watch this seriously for as 
adults we are prone to say, “I never played 
tennis but that is one game I wish I had learned 
to play,” and then try to get Mary and Bill in- 
terested in that game, when perhaps they have 
no more desire to learn to play tennis than we 
did at their age. : 

Camp offers enough variety of games so that 
the child naturally learns to select the one in 
which he is most interested and gradually learns 
to take on other games and sports as he learns 
to take on friends and companions who are 
finding satisfaction in a variety of recreational 
pursuits. 

Friendship is a relationship that most of us 
learn in adult life to prize very highly and to 
accept with a mature graciousness of giving as 
well as taking. It is a fine balance between a 
readiness to give as well as to accept, between 
frankness and sincerity, a sense of humor to- 
ward one’s own limitations as well as those of 
one’s friends, loyalty, understanding, and fair- 
ness toward one’s own friends which does not 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Director, Camp Wabunaki 


HE telephone bell rang and my secretary 

learned that Mr. Marks would like to see 

Miss Welch about her camp for the chil- 
dren of a friend of his. I have always been glad 
that I was not in my office at the time for I 
fear I would not have been any less gullible 
than my secretary. 

Mr. Marks was received and in the course 
of over an hour’s visit the following situation 
was outlined. A friend of his, Mr. G. Corthis 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, had two daughters, 
Dolores and Carmelita, whom he wished to 
send to a camp in the United States. Mme. 
Corthis was ill and would spend the summer in 
a sanitarium in New York State. Mr. Corthis 
was in London where he spent a large part of 
his time as his business involved exporting to 
England. He was a man of large means but 
the children were very simple in their tastes 
and were quite unaware of their father’s large 
fortune. Mme. Corthis and the girls would ar- 
rive at the Savoy Plaza early in June and they 
would need help in the purchase of their camp 
outfits. He, Mr. Marks, was Mr. Corthis’s 
agent and confidential adviser and had just left 
him in London, having arrived by steamer that 
morning. He was leaving for Winnipeg that 
afternoon to see Mme. Corthis’ brother and 
hence could not come back to see me. He took 
two registration blanks and a camp booklet and 
said that a draft for the two full camp fees 
and a deposit for incidental expenses would be 
mailed from Winnipeg within the week. He 
asked also that a booklet be mailed to Mr. 
Corthis in London which my secretary did soon 
after he left. 

All this was reported to me on my return. 
The minutiae of detail made the situation seem 





logical and I was figuring in my mind how I 
could verify it when my secretary remarked 
casually, ‘““By the way, just as Mr. Marks was 
leaving, he asked if you needed any carbon 
paper. He happened to have a supply of un- 
usually good carbon paper that Mr. Corthis 
used and which he was taking to Winnipeg. 
The customs duty had been rather high, how- 
ever, and he was afraid he would have to pay 
again going into Canada so he said he’d let you 
have it for the duty he paid, a matter of three 
dollars. He was anxious to have me buy it for 
you but I wasn’t sure you needed it. He'll 
write you about it when he sends the money.” 


This sounded a bit “pinch penny” in view of 
the preceding magnificent financial gestures 
and I decided to get what information I could 
without waiting for the draft. By a long and 
rather devious route which took a good deal of 
my time I finally located a Mr. Sandino of the 
The mo- 


ment I mentioned Mr. Marks’ name over the 


Porto Rican Government Bureau. 


telephone Mr. Sandino said, ‘“‘He’ll try to sell 
you carbon paper which he has smuggled into 
the country!” 


An hour or so of my time, an hour or more 
of my secretary’s time, the making up of a 
long, ingenious tale, two camp booklets with 
postage to London, and about ten telephone 
calls—all for $3 worth of carbon paper. The 
episode ended in July when the booklet came 
back from London marked “Not known here.” 
But out of it I have a rather amusing story and 
a warning for the future which I am passing 
on to you. It may not be carbon paper next 
time and the family will certainly not be from 
Porto Rico. 


W/ d f. les [rresistible Lure is One of 
OOACralt== the Lasting Joys of Camp 


By 


MARY G. HAMILTON 
Director, Camp Tanamakoon, Algonquin Park, Canada 


HEN people say to me—‘Are you 

taking all those girls to camp again 

this summer? What a responsibil- 
ity!” my immediate reaction is to reply, 
‘Responsibility, yes—but think of the oppor- 
tunity!” 

The two months at camp are a unique ex- 
perience in living! Who would not be thrilled 
to have a share in such an undertaking? An 
undertaking in which one sees constantly the 
transformation of a child’s whole outlook and 
the visible development in the camper of quali- 
ties that tend to finer and happier living. 

Our share in achieving these results is to 
surround the children with facilities for learn- 
ing, with things to do and the people who know 
how to do them, and thus develop in them deep 


and worthy, continuing interests. To help them 
also in the development of a spiritual discipline 
which will give them the ability to solve their 
daily problems and to get the maximum amount 
of enjoyment out of living with other people. 
We consider that we have the rare privilege, in 
these two precious months, of playing a large 
part in the moulding of the next generation. 

In planning the camp program in our camp, 
we try to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by our location in Algonquin Park with 
its 1,500 lakes and 3,000 square miles of forest. 
City games, with the exception of tennis, are 
rarely used and just as the many beautiful 
lakes tend to make canoe trips one of our most 
interesting activities (one of the lasting joys of 
camp has been the adventure of tripping), 50 
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the love of being in the woods and the charm 
of learning to use hatchet, hammer, nails, and 
saw, and to ‘“‘make things” have given to wood- 
craft an irresistible fascination. 

As we look at the many. constructions in 
camp for which woodcraft is responsible, we 
realize that a good deal of our life there is de- 
pendent on them. The woodcraft projects have 
been started each time when the need arose and 
the campers expressed a wish to work them out 
themselves. 

First there was a desire to make cedar furni- 
ture and a host of cedar tables and benches 
resulted, which quickly found places around 
the tennis court and along the shore. 

Then a large council ring was built. Its con- 
stant use proves how much it was needed. It 
is here that we congregate for popular diver- 
sions such as sing songs, story hour, corn 
roasts, and camp fires. 

The chapel came the following year and 
what a time the campers had clearing the 
ground for it and surrounding it with a cedar 
railing in a beautiful spot where the branches 
of surrounding trees supply an entrancing roof. 

The greatest venture was the theatre. For 
several seasons the feeling had been growing 
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that the prima donnas’ talents were cramped 
by the four walls of the Lodge and that they 
themselves were embarrassed by the proximity 
of the audience on the other side of the tin-can 
footlights. So the place was chosen for an out- 
door theatre and the corner log laid with great 
ceremony, only to be moved on the following 
day as the site seemed to be too low-lying. The 
theatre was finally built on a natural plateau 
with the land rising in front of it, after the 
Greek idea. Cedar logs were used throughout. 
One of the woodsmen about camp acted as 
foreman and was assisted by the counselors 
and campers. This mar was so enthusiastic 
that he hunted the woods for days to find a 
tree with a perfect arch for the Proscenium. 

Then for a time the forest rang with the 
sound of hammers wielded to the rhythm of 
camp songs. Bark was introduced into the 
structure at strategic points. Finally the last 
shingle was placed and the result was charm- 
ing. 

The theatre is in constant use for ‘‘make 
believe” and genuine plays, and for musicales. 
Our latest achievement has been to produce in 
the children’s own words plays based on well- 
known books. This does away with the mem- 
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orizing of lines, saves a great deal of time, and 


eliminates nervous strain. It has a favorable 
influence on the vocabulary of the players and 
gives them the experience of expressing them- 
selves before an audience. 

Costumes and properties are made by the 
children and while we adults, feeling the fas- 
cination of the footlights, regret that we can- 
not ‘‘act,” the children feel no such sorrow, 
for there are innumerable other things to be 
done, such as taking charge of properties, scene 
shifting, pulling the curtains, announcing, or 
perhaps holding the much coveted position of 
stage director. 

On music nights we may have a gypsy troupe 
to entertain us or an evening with Mozart or 
some other great composer. On the latter oc- 
casion we not only enjoy the music but learn 
the stories of the composers’ lives as well. 

The puppet theatre, a miniature of the big 
one, naturally came next. The puppet show is 
another challenge to the imagination and skill 
of the child. | 

Last summer each tribe asked for its own 
council fire! Spaces were cleared, enclosed, and 
supplied with seats; fire places were built. 
These council fires have added greatly to the 
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interest in tribal government. Monday is set 
apart for council nights and each tribe with its 
head counselor or the director troops off to its 
sacred spot along the shore, away from sound 
or sight of camp, and there discusses the special 
tribal projects and the ways and means of help- 
ing each member of the group to get the most 
out of her summer at camp. There, too, we 
have one of our greatest opportunities since 
children at their own couneil fire will often 
reveal the secret longings of their hearts. It is 
a joy to see a child who was afraid of horses 
win her spurs later for courage and achieve- 
ment, or one who had an antipathy for the 
water, win her blue cap after her first swim of 
25 yards, but what can give a leader a greater 
thrill than to know that the counsel given on 
these nights has helped a child to overcome 
difficulties in character and disposition and to 
emerge victorious from some inner conflict. 

It would be difficult to say which of these 
contributions made by woodcraft has been of 
most value in the life of the camp, the camp 
council ring with its memories of fun, the 
chapel associated with Sunday, our most me- 
morable day, the tribal fire where moral battles 

(Continued on Page 26) 








Health Problems In Our Summer Camps 


Editor’s Note: The following is a copy 
of a lecture delivered by Dr. Utter last 
spring before the New England Sec- 
tion of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Utter is a prominent pediatrician and is chair- 
man of the Rhode Island State Committee of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. In the past nine years he has been 
director of Cragged Mountain Farm for small children. 


problems relative to our summer camps for 

boys and girls in New England. It was my 
pleasure, while still a medical student, to act 
as resident physician in a camp situated on 
Moosehead Lake, Maine; this was in the sum- 
mers of 1907, 1908, and 1909. At this time I 
became much interested in the summer camp 
as a health institution. Through the following 
years this interest has not lapsed and in the 
summer of 1927, with the co-operation of my 
associates, all in the active practice of pedia- 
trics, there was established at Freedom, N. H.., 
Cragged Mountain Farm, presumably for the 
care of little children who for one or another 
reason were not up to our so-called standards 
of normal health. 

During the past twenty-five years, from a 
meagre beginning in the establishment of a 
few camps scattered throughout New England, 
there has grown a real industry in the summer 
camp business, until in the prosperous years of 
1920-1929, there was scarcely a beautiful lake 
or a lovely strip of seashore in New England 
which did not boast one or more camps. These 
camps presented a variety of interests and a 
variety of climatic conditions. Many of them 
grew rapidly during the prosperous years, ow- 
ing to the fact that while there was money 
aplenty parents found the summer camp a 
haven to which to send their children, while 
they spent their summer abroad or enjoyed 
themselves in their summer homes at the sea- 
shore or the mountains, their activities un- 
hampered by the proximity of their children. 
It became the stylish thing to send the chil- 
dren to camp and most well-meaning parents 
felt that they were doing their children an in- 
justice if they were not given the privilege of 
s-veral summers at a well-organized camp. 


HAVE been asked to speak of some health 


HENRY E. UTTER, M.D. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


The rush of those days is 
over, at least temporarily, and 
now with the total number of 
camp admissions considerably lower, we find 
ourselves free to take account of stock in health 
matters and ask if we have in the past ap- 
proached the problem from the correct angle 
and at the same time if we cannot look forward 
to a more rational viewpoint as regards the 
health of our camp. 

Assuming that most children will at some 
time go to camp, what means should parents 
take in making a decision as to which camp 
they should pick for their boy or girl. I should 
like to believe that parents have the wisdom to 
make this decision, but having watched this 
matter for many years, I am firmly convinced 
that most parents usually have little or no 
judgment, as regards the health of their child, 
in deciding where their child should spend the 
summer. A camp is chosen by mother usually, 
less frequently by father, on the facts she ac- 
quires from neighbors and friends whose chil- 
dren have been to one or another camp, upon 
the quality and amount of food served, upon 
the social status of boys or girls in certain 
camps, and we must admit too often by the di- 
versity and amount of entertainment furnished 
by individual camps. The mother is in no way 
at fault, for where can she go for advice about 
which camp to choose, when the average family 
physician or pediatrician is in no way prepared 
to advise her? The doctor who has charge of 
her child’s health should be able to help the 
mother, but unfortunately he is not and, unless 
he is personally interested in the problem, he 
probably will not be able to choose the camp 
which will fulfil the needs of her child. As the 
mother’s interest in her child is primarily one 
of health, what factors should you as a camp 
director present to her that she may properly 
decide what camp can give her the best results? 

1. Location and climate -—Generally speak- 
ing the average child profits by a radical change 
in climate; the child who spends ten months of 
the year at sea level near the salt water finds a 
summer spent in the country or mountains to 
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his advantage. On the other hand, a child who 
lives in an inland town or city at a considerable 
altitude above sea level, may derive benefit 
from a summer at the seashore. A child who is 
the subject of recurrent colds, bronchitis, or a 
child convalescent from broncho-pneumonia, 
will benefit much more certainly by a summer 
spent at an inland or mountain camp rather 
than at the seashore. This is particularly true 
of patients suffering with chronic sinusitis, so 
prevalent among our school children. Children 
who have asthma may live comfortably at sea 
level, while others do well in the country, but 
as this condition is so individual in its char- 
acter, it is impossible to state what element 
may be necessary to give relief. Children who 
are the subject of tuberculosis or non-tubercu- 
lous glands of the neck or at the root of the 
lung often are more benefited by a summer at 
a seashore camp. Children who have had bone 
or joint condition fare better at the seashore. 
Stomach or ‘intestinal conditions possibly are 
not particularly affected by climate but here 
the type of food is of more vital importance. 
Possibly the subject of climate seems super- 
fluous to a group of non-medical men, but the 
fact remains that most children have physical 
infirmities or propensities which should receive 
consideration; and as your thought should be 
directed toward the welfare of each individual 
child coming under your care, it is important to 
some degree. Doubtless many camp directors 
have asked themselves at the end of a season 
why certain children did well and others did 
not. The difference may rest to some extent in 
the fact that children vary in their reaction to 
climatic conditions. 

2. Food.—The type of food served and the 
quality is an important consideration. The 
dietitian who serves large quantities of starchy 
foods in the form of white bread, cereals, rice, 
potatoes, corn bread, muffins, or pancakes with 
jam, jellies or maple syrup, will unquestion- 
ably put weight on the children; but if these 
starches are not balanced by an abundance of 
fresh fruit, such as oranges, pears, apples, and 
canned fruit (if you must use them because of 
the difficulty in getting fresh fruit) and_vege- 
tables, such as carrots, peas, string beans, 
beets, spinach, lettuce, and tomatoes, he has 
not supplied the child with the all essential 
vitamins and mineral salts necessary for proper 
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growth and development. Meat once a day 
and eggs once a day should be sufficient. Inci- 
dentally, your cook should have a thorough 
physical examination before assuming his du- 
ties and this should include at least two cultures 
from the throat for streptococcus hemolyticus, 
and a stool examination for the typhoid bacil- 
lus. Throat cultures should be taken a few 
days before camp opens. The swab should be 
planted on the culture medium as soon as pos- 
sible after taking; if this is not done many 
bacteria will be missed. The finding of a few 
bacteria in a person who has had no recent 
throat infection should not deprive him of his 
position, but if there is a history of throat in- 
fections, such a throat should be treated thor- 
oughly before the cook is allowed to handle 
food. 

I wonder if we would not all be wise to make 
less of a point, when presenting the individual 
facts in favor of a certain camp, of the ex- 
pected gain in weight. Would it not be wiser 
to explain to parents that most children do not 
gain well in the summer, but that it is then that 
they grow in height and muscular develop- 
ment? There is really no great advantage in an 
enormous gain in weight during the summer 
months unless the child has lost considerably 
from a winter’s illness. This would allow more 
freedom in the feeding of other than a pre- 
ponderance of starchy foods, and the child 
would be more benefited as a result. Children 
do not gain well on the all essential fruits and 
green vegetables but the development of the 
teeth, bones, and the nutrition of the red blood 
cells are of more importance than their gain in 
weight. The average mother knows very little 
about the weight of her child beyond the stage 
of early childhood, but when she places her 
child in the care of someone else for the sum- 
mer, she expects startling results in report of 
weight. Parents constantly complain to me 
that their children did not gain well at this or 
that summer camp and their remarks are often 
derogatory to the camp until an explanation 1s 
forthcoming. I am speaking of the child be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12. From 6 to 9 years 
the average gain per year is only 4 to 5 pounds: 
from 9 to 12 years of age the gain may be 
slightly greater, from 5 to 7 pounds. Why 
should we expect a large gain in the eight weeks 
in which physical activity is at its height’ 
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Those camps who take children from 12 to 16 
years of age have no problem in the question 
of weight, for both sexes, girls particularly, 
naturally take on from 8 to 12 pounds per year, 
and it is fair to assume that this group will gain 
somewhat during the summer despite their 
physical activity. On the contrary the younger 
child does not show a great gain in the summer 
and for your benefit parents should be informed 
of this fact. A healthful summer will however, 
insure a large gain in September, October, and 
November. 

What about the milk supply? Do you know 
whether the herd from which you derive your 
milk is tuberculosis free? It should be. As to 
whether the herd is abortion free makes rela- 
tively little difference. Suffice it to say that the 
lay press has made too much of the subject of 
undulant fever, but the occasional case which 
does appear, perhaps should cause you to 
inquire about this point. How is the milk 
handled? Is it chilled immediately, as it should 
be, or is the milk allowed to stand about while 
contamination takes place from dust and flies? 
What about the care of the milker? Does he 
ever have a throat culture for the streptococcus 
hemolyticus or a stool analysis for the typhoid 
bacillus? Does the milker wash his hands be- 
fore milking? He should by all means. How 
many of you have noticed that there may be 
periods of unexplained illness among the chil- 
dren during the summer, throat infection being 
the most common type of epidemic disease in 
our summer camps. Was the milk responsible? 
This is perfectly possible., We are too often 
content when we tell the parents that the milk 
supply is pasteurized. We believe we have 
covered a world of sins but we have not. Pas- 
teurization gives a sense of false security which 
is not borne out by facts. Pasteurized milk, 
poorly handled, is as dangerous as raw milk, 
or more so because the farmer and the distrib- 
utor are aware of the fact that raw milk must 
be more carefully handled to keep it from being 
contaminated. Further, I state without hesita- 
tion that the milk served in our summer camps 
should be a Grade A pasteurized milk or better 
still a certified milk. Children have the best 
grade of milk at home, why should they be de- 
nied it at camp? Many dealers in certified 


milk would enjoy the finding of an outlet for 
their milk during the summer months, when the 
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bulk of their patrons are at their summer 
homes, and probably using an inferior brand 
of milk. Without question these dealers would 
be glad to dispense this milk at wholesale 
prices. Milk should reach camp in quart bottles 
and not in the large jacketed cans so often 
used; the average cook has no conception of 
the proper care of milk nor of the contamina- 
tion of milk which takes place when a large 
can is opened and the milk dipped therefrom. 
As most parents are as ignorant of the care of 
milk as the average cook, they assume that 
your milk supply is perfect even if it is not. 
See to it that the children entrusted to you 
have a good milk supply. It is a duty and not 
merely a factor in advertising. 

3. Water supply—Water may be the source 
of a camp epidemic of illness, and if there is 
contamination from sewage there will be an 
occasional intestinal disturbance as a result. 
The water supply should be tested before camp 
opens and in mid-season. A water supply which 
is pure at the beginning of the camp may be- 
come accidentally contaminated later in the 
summer through carelessness, and illness may 
result from this contamination. Children should 
drink from individual paper cups or bubblers, 
the former being preferred. A receptacle should 
be provided for used cups to prevent their use 
for more than one time. 

4. Miscellaneous factors concerning the 
child.—-We mentioned certain physical propen- 
sities under the subject of climate. Perhaps the 
question of the child’s physical ability, his vi- 
tality, and his tendency to fatigue are the most 
important matters in the consideration of the 
choice of a camp, with much emphasis on the 
question of fatigue. If a child is physically well 
and above average he may profit by his stay at 
almost any camp. He may indulge in the ac- 
tivities of a large camp and increase his phys- 
ical prowess by competition. He will probably 
sleep well, eat well and be a joy to his parents 
upon his return from camp. Unfortunately, 
the average child of today lives a high-tension 
existence; he spends the greater part of his day 
at school, is a regular attendant at the moving 
pictures and is a participant in many social 
functions both afternoon and evening. In fact 
he is a product or might I say a victim of our 
age of fast living, and when summer comes he 
is whisked off to a summer camp or continues 
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his frivolities at the seashore or a mountain 
hotel. He is high strung, often irritable, re- 
laxes poorly if at all, and is in much need of 
rest. Because of the exciting existence which 
he lives at home he naturally craves for a con- 
tinuation of this mode of life and thinks he is 
unhappy if in the summer camp he is deprived 
of any activity which lends towards excite- 
ment. : 

Does our summer camp provide the proper 
amount of rest and relaxation for such a child, 
the average American child of today? Do our 
counselors appreciate the difference in the fa- 
tigue index of the individual child? In many 
of our camps the staff is chosen wisely, with 
older men or women of good judgment in direct 
charge of the children and a corps of younger 
college men or women to teach or lead in va- 
rious activities. If this be the case our mother 
makes a wise choice when she picks a camp 
with such a personnel for her boy or girl. On 
the other hand we find a camp with its staff 
made up of college men who have acquired a 
reputation through the sport sheets of our daily 
newspapers, men who do deserve praise for 
their prowess in college athletics. What an ad- 
vertising feature to tell the prospective camper 


that his hero, the varsity captain of football, 
the varsity captain of baseball or track, or the 
captain of the swimming team are all to be 
there and instruct him in their various activi- 


ties. These men are strong, robust fellows, 
good looking, in fact idols in the eyes of the 
boys, but are they cognizant of the fact that 
the growing child of 10 or 12 is not able phys- 
ically to follow their pace and are these young 
men sharp enough to appreciate the appearance 
and realize the danger of fatigue in the children 
under their care? I believe they too frequently 
are not. 

It is my observation that girls returning from 
a summer camp are generally speaking more 
refreshed, more relaxed nervously, and in many 
cases show greater benefit from their summer 
than boys. The reason is simple. Inherently 
the average girl is not so strenuous as the boy, 
she amuses herself in more simple ways, and 
she knows as a rule when she is tired and is 
willing to admit it. The routine at the average 
girls’ camp does not in my mind approach the 
intensity of that at a boys’ camp. Athletic 
competition among girls may be keen, but they 
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wish often to excel in art, nature study, baske: 
weaving, etc. The boy on the other hand is 
strong for athletic competition and desires to 
excel in this line rather than in the gentler arts. 
Do we not offer too many cups, too many 
medals for competitive tests in our summer 
camps? Is there a great deal of relaxation in a 
game of bridge or a game of golf if the stakes 
are high? Would we not be wiser to offer our 
children a summer of friendly competition 
without the prizes to be attained and _inci- 
dentally without the heartaches if the sensitive 
child does not gain the coveted medal or silver 
cup? Is it not enough for the child to win his 
camp letter as a prize for his efforts, and is 
it not possible to make this letter attainable 
through success in many branches of camp ac- 
tivities other than those dependent upon phys- 
ical prowess? A cup for the boy or girl who 
shows the greatest benefit from his or her camp 
experience; a medal to the child who through 
his or her kindness, generosity, and good spirit, 
has made the summer of others more happy 
and more beneficial by such an influence; a 
prize to the child who can recognize and iden- 
tify the greatest number of birds, wild flowers, 
trees or rocks. The pleasure and study incident 
to winning such a prize as those offered in the 
natural sciences is of great value to the future 
life of any child in the development of a hobby 
which in years to come will mean much more 
in the acquisition of mental peace or happiness 
than the mere winning of an athletic contest 
and the medal attached to it. When we come to 
realize that these are the things which count, 
that these are the Items which please parents, 
we will have fewer complaints at the end of the 
camp season concerning fatigue—I mean com- 
plaints which we doctors hear and few of which 
may come to the ears of the camp staff. If we 
emphasize less strenuous activity we will pro- 
vide a summer of rest and relaxation which 
every child needs after a winter of study in 
school. Parents are quick to appreciate the 
value of a camp routine which includes as 
majors the important activities relative to na- 
ture study; the camp providing such schedules 
of life would soon become an important factor 
in the mother’s choice of the place for her child 
to spend the summer. I know that most camps 
have departments in nature study but do we 
give them their correct relative value? 
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What of the sensitive, shy retiring child? 
\What type of camp should be chosen? I believe 
the small camp is the answer, where compe- 
tition is not so keen and where the children 
live together as a family group. Such children 
are slow to develop, adjust themselves slowly to 
their fellow beings, and require much encour- 
agement and intimate contact with a staff of 
counselors equipped to study and teach such a 
child. Their fears, their inner self must be 
studied and cared for and this can be done 
only by much individual attention on the part 
of the staff. You might say that this is again 
superfluous, but child psychology is a very im- 
portant branch of medicine and a too often neg- 
lected branch. Every camp should be equipped 
to handle the problem child. The diffident 
child, the boisterous child, the child with bad 
habits and the child who puts himself at the 
head of a group by brow-beating his comrades 
into submission are all children requiring indi- 
vidual study. A few bullies in any camp, out 
of control, may spoil the morale of the whole 
group, with the result that the less forward 
and more sensitive members will more than 
likely return home firmly resolved not to return 
to that particular camp. 

The foregoing words give a slight digest of 
the factors which should be of interest to pa- 
rents in their choice of a camp. I should like 
now to mention several subjects of importance 
to all who are interested in summer camping. 

5. Medical supervision of camps. — Staff 
members and food handlers should have a phys- 
ical examination. 

Medical supervision should begin with a pre- 
season examination of the child by the family 
physician or the pediatrician. This should con- 
sist of an examination of heart, lungs, blood 
pressure, throat, and urine. Some camps re- 
quest a blood examination or at least a haemo- 
globin test; this seems of very little importance 
and could well be omitted. Parents seem un- 
willing to bear the expense of this latter but 
are usually found cooperative in having a phys- 
ical examination. In fact many parents take 
their children to their doctor for an annual 
check up and this is of more value in the spring 
than the fall, particularly if the child has had 
any illness during the winter months. The an- 
nual check up and the camp examination could 
well be made coincidentally. It is important 
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that the physician be asked to express his 
opinion concerning the amount of exercise 
which a child should be allowed, the amount of 
rest necessary, and food idiosyncrasy, and any 
psychological factors which may be of interest. 
In this manner you interest the home physician 
in your camp. A throat culture should be taken 
to determine the presence of the streptococcus 
hemolyticus or the diphtheria bacillus a few 
days before camp opens. The former organism 
probably is of importance only if the child has 
recently recovered from a severe throat infec- 
tion or scarlet fever; the discovery of a few 
colonies of streptococci in a child who had been 
previously well is no obstacle to the child’s 
attending camp. All children should be im- 
munized against diphtheria and possibly against 
typhoid. Our modern sanitation rather pre- 
cludes the probability of typhoid, but on the 
other hand we do encounter this disease oc- 
casionally and perhaps we should be more 
emphatic in our recommendation of typhoid 
inoculation. As small pox vaccination is com- 
pulsory in all states, this is really of little 
importance. If the child has not had whooping 
cough it would be well to advise immunization 
against this disease. 

How much importance should be given to 
the question of a resident physician? I believe 
this depends entirely upon the ages of the 
children admitted to our camps; the physician 
employed in a camp for children under seven 
years of age should be a pediatrician or a gen- 
eral practitioner who has had much experience 
with little children. In other words the younger 
the children the more experienced should be 
your physician. There are several reasons for 
this: Furst, the parents send their young child 
to a camp with more reluctance and apprehen- 
sion, and are more solicitous of the medical 
attention than of an older child. Secondly, the 
young child is more susceptible to respiratory 
infection than the older child, and bronchitis or 
otitis media are more likely to develop in 
younger children. Likewise intestinal disturb- 
ances are more probable. Thirdly, the question 
of fatigue is of more importance in the younger 
child, who needs much more rest than the 
older one. Fourthly, when the younger child 
is taken ill away from the parents, homesick- 
ness is much more likely to develop with the 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Camp Life and Purposeful Planning 


The Story of a 
Unique Experiment 


in the Adirondacks 


Cot pen E without at least the skeleton 
of a program will be apt to fail in at- 
taining its chief objective. The attempt 
at cure may actually prove worse than the 
disease. Camping is associated-in the every 
day mind with recreation—with play, rest, re- 
newal of body tissue and mental fibre, restora- 
tion of physical, mental, and spiritual well- 
being. And that is as it should be. But these 
results can not come about without a well- 
planned schedule. Without it camp-life, which 
is even at its best a reversion to the primitive, 
a back-slide toward the elemental, is doomed 
either to run amuck in one direction, or to 
degenerate into boredom in the other, in either 
case a defeat, more or less complete, of its own 
well-meant purpose. There will be no proper 
rejuvenation of the body, no clarification ef 
the mental maze, certainly not that reconstruc- 
tion of his faith in himself or of his hopes for 
the future—things first of all that the camper 
is entitled to. This is the principal reason 
underlying the unfortunate failure in_ the 
gain of popularity of camp-life among certain 
classes. 

Last summer the state of New York under- 
took a new experiment. That state, as every- 
body knows, has a vast population and great 
private wealth. It is also unusually blessed 
with good things of the great outdoors—beauti- 
ful lakes and streams studded with sandy 
beaches and rocky banks and islands, and 
rugged mountains garmented with dense forests 
of conifers and hardwoods, rich in undergrowth 
and wild life. What’s more, more than those 
of most states, its people have come to the full 
realization that these things are meant for and 
should be maintained for the benefit and en- 
joyment of all, regardless of estate, if they have 
but the inclination and facilities to do so. Most 
folks have both in one form or another. 





By 


LOUIS WESSEL 


Ranger=Naturalist 
Glacier National Park 


For half a century leaders in the conserva- 
tion movement in New York state have labored 
that some of its finest out-door areas might be 
set aside and made available for all. Large 
tracts of land have in this manner been ac- 
quired by the state for its people, including 
some of the highest, and most rugged, varied, 
and scenic. Fine trails lead through well-nigh 
impenetrable thickets to mountain summits and 
other interesting points for the accommodation 
of the hiker, whether hardy or not. The de- 
velopment of a system of splendid camping 
grounds is under way for the use of the so- 
journer on wheels who comes fully equipped 
with bedding, cooking utensils, and food. 

One such camp-ground, located at Fish 
Creek Ponds in the northwestern sector of the 
Adirondacks, may well be set up as a model. 
Fish Creek Ponds is more than its name im- 
plies. It is truly a lake, shaped somewhat like 
a clover leaf, with five miles of shore-line. All 
but about half a mile of this shore-line has been 
improved and portioned off into camp-sites, 
each with an open-air fire-place, a clean level 
place for tent and table, and about fifty feet of 
lake front, over four hundred and fifty in all. 
This camp-ground can accommodate two thous- 
and people at a time without in the least sug- 
gesting a semblance of crowding. And it does. 
Here people come from all parts of the state; 
in fact, from many of the neighboring states 
as well as from across the border, some to stay 
for a day or two, others for weeks or even in 
some cases for the summer. It was at this place 
that the experiment before mentioned was 
undertaken. 

With the aid of CCC labor the Conservation 
Department, which has the administration of 
the recreational areas of the state, erected an 
out-door stadium to seat a thousand people 
conveniently. Before it was quite completed its 
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capacity had been exceeded, the overflow tak- 
ing refuge in cars parked within seeing and 
hearing distance of the platform, or perching 
like birds in the night on the railing enclosing 
the seating space. Here a program of some 
sort was given every evening during July and 
August, unless rain kept the campers under 
cover, under direction of a naturalist who was 
assigned to the camp for the purpose of putting 
over a “program of adult education in conser- 
vation.” Although this program was specific- 
ally aimed to reach the adult, it appealed 
equally as much to children and youths. To 
increase the appeal, as well as to serve the 
purpose of pure experiment, a considerable 
variety of material and theory was brought into 
use, ranging from illustrated talks on wild life 
and scenes and moving pictures of out-door life 
to more formal lectures, singing, music, and 
amateur performances. Perhaps no feature in- 
troduced during these regular evening meet- 
ings elicited as a whole quite as much interest 
as the plays, stunts, songs, instrumental con- 
tributions, and dance and tumbling acts of- 
fered by local talent. And that in itself was a 
triumph. In a word, the stadium is meant for 
the use of the campers, in the hope that such 
use may lead to the development of a richer 
experience and fuller life among those who 
come to live for a brief spell under the trees, 
and to help them to gain a goodly share of that 
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Courtesy, American Forests 


something which will aid them in making life 
worth at least a little bit more upon the return 
to the everyday grind. 

The stadium, it should be stated, was only 
one of several features included in the so-called 
adult education program; for this latter speci- 
fied also the development of a nature museum, 
the laying out, construction, and labeling of 
nature trails, and organized hikes to mountain 
tops and other points of interest. However, it 
soon proved to be the most popular feature 
and apparently the most effective from the 
standpoint of the objectives to be attained. It 
served not only its own purpose but also as a 
unifying factor in the scheme of putting over 
the other features; for it was here that ques- 
tions were brought up for discussion, and plans 
were offered, discussed and helped to crystal- 
lize. It was to the evening programs that the 
campers came, instigated to begin with by the 
urge of curiosity or, perhaps more often, by the 
more potent force of ennui. It was here that 
they became acquainted with their fellow 
campers as they did in no other way, for life 
at the camp-ground for some reason or other 
is not particularly conducive to the formation 
of new acquaintanceships, and with their ways 
of life in camp. 

It was at the stadium frequently that they 
first learned about the naturalist service, about 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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your camera to camp” ought 


to appear in black bold-face type in 


the prospectus of every summer camp. 
There are two mighty good reasons for em- 
phasizing the importance of picture taking by 
your campers. 

The first is that photography is a delightful 
hobby for boys and girls, and no place any- 
where offers better picture opportunities than 
a summer camp. Think of the subjects for 
pictures provided by the sylvan beauty with 
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which every camp is surrounded (else it would 
not be a camp) and by the loveliness of lake, 
river, or ocean shore. Consider, too, the re- 
membrance value of snapshots of camp activi- 
ties and of pictures of buddies, tent-mates and 
counselors that the boys and girls who take 
them are sure to treasure in after years. 


The other reason is that snapshots of scenes 
taken at a camp have high publicity value. 
Boys and girls who take pictures there show 
them to their friends, when they get home. 
These pictures, thus shown and usually com- 
mented upon with enthusiasm, do the same 
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thing that is done by the photographs with 
which you illustrate your prospectus, but much 
more intimately and effectively. Without being 
purposeful advertising they give a vivid idea, 
enhanced by the camper’s personal explana- 
tions, of what the camp looks like, the fun that 
is had by the campers, and the type of boys 
and girls and counselors that attend. 

Probably 75% of the boys and girls that go 
to summer camps already have cameras as 
gifts of parents or relatives. Most often they 
are the inexpensive fixed-focus box-type cam- 
era, which is simple to operate, but which, 
nevertheless, takes good pictures. Not all 
campers will think, however, to bring their 
cameras with them, hence, it is important to 
remind them in your prospectus to do so. 

In those camps where amateur photography 
is already listed among the hobbies and crafts 
which may be pursued, there is one good way 
by which interest in the hobby may be in- 
creased. This is by running a contest for the 
best snapshots of camp life and scenes taken 
during the season. Only small prizes need be 
given, such as a roll or two of film, camera ac- 
cessories like sky filters, portrait attachments, 
etc., and, above all, a certificate of merit. 

If a camp is located with sufficiently con- 
venient access to a photo finishing establish- 
ment so that prints may be quickly secured, 
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the contest may be made a weekly one with, 
say one small prize each week for the best 
picture, and all the competing pictures ex- 
hibited weekly in the lodge or mess hall. The 
final winners may be selected just before camp 
closes. In any case, the winning pictures may 
be published in the camp’s official literature 
and the prints exhibited when the camp opens 
for the next year. 

Those camps which have not tried a snapshot 
contest will be surprised at the interest which 
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The Summer Camp-=- 


Some P. rogram Suggestions 
By 
MATT WERNER 


Director, Camp Ironwood, Maine 
Director, Sebago Boys’ Club, St. Louis 


Editor’s Note: This is the concluding installment of Mr. 
Werner’s article written to aid parents better to visualize 
the educational possibilities of the summer camp. The first 
installment appeared in the November issue. 


PARENTS’ PART 


children off for summer vacations to formal 
organizations that spend three-fourths of 
their time continuing the same type of pro- 
gram, activities, and highly competitive spirit 
of the school year. Surely, the summer vaca- 
tion should bring a change, not only in environ- 
ment, but in the emphasis on activities and 
normal school methods, and offer an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a more natural way of living. 
Selection of a camp seems to be made from 
pictures, material equipment, showy activities, 
promises, and the fact that some friend is 
sending his children. " 
This is most disappointing to me, because to 
my mind the most essential requirements are 
overlooked. These requirements are, as I see 
them: (1) That during the summer vacation 
a sound educational program should bring into 
the lives of the children, as far as the major 
emphasis is concerned, a change in activities 
and in the highly competitive, over-stimulating 
program. (2) The entire camp life should be 
conducive to a growing appreciation and under- 
standing of the natural environment. (3) That 
“methods” and leadership are far more im- 
portant than pictures, equipment, and the fact 
that a friend’s child is going to the same place. 
Of course, the matter of making a critically 
intelligent choice for the normal parent is dif- 
ficult, as they have but little training in, and 
understanding of, the possible educational phi- 


OFTEN wonder about parents sending their 


losophies, methods, techniques, and leadership. 
However, it is only from studying and making 
a critical analysis of these arrangements that 
parents will be enabled to make the wisest 
choice for their children. 

Studying educational philosophies, methods, 
and techniques, may help the parent to under- 
stand what he wants his child to receive 
from his camping experiences. However, such 
knowledge, though it will be a help to make a 
wiser selection of a camp, will not bring the 
most satisfying results unless the parent ac- 
tually invades the camp to study its physical 
set-up and the director’s attitudes and methods. 
Friendly discussions with, and suggestions 
from, intelligent parents, are a constant source 
of stimulation to the understanding director. 
Such parental influence is of far more im- 
portance in keeping the camp alive and pro- 
gressive than most people realize. 


THE ACTIVITIES 


The things the camp does are important, but 
what they do is not nearly so important as how 
and why they do them. In everything, they 
should stress the how and why, in their own 
thoughts in planning for camp, and in their 
plea to the thoughtful parent. In other words, 
if the leadership, methods and techniques em- 
ployed are sound, then the specific activities 
to be chosen are relatively unimportant. 

It seems to me that the camping program 
quite naturally falls into four parts, which 
might be called campcraft, woodcraft, physical, 
and spiritual. 

1. The campcraft program includes such activi- 
ties as fire building, cooking, axmanship, knifeman- 
ship, bedmaking, pack-making, handcrafts, first aid, 

(Continued on Page 23) 















Supplementing Market Produce 


with Canned Foods 


y 


MARJORIE H. BLACK 


Home Economics Division, National Canners’ Association 


ATURALLY, every camp director is 
N interested in serving only the best of 
healthful foods to the children en- 
trusted to his or her care during the summer 
camping months. This task of selection is fre- 
quently done by a dietitian, and again by some 
member of the organization without specialized 
training, but in either case the subject of such 
selection of food is of vital importance. 

The pride of each camp in serving only 
wholesome food is correct, but many times 
the conception of wholesome is varied. Many 
camps serve only fruits and vegetables bought 
in the open market, and frequently by the time 
these arrive from nearby towns or cities, they 
are so wilted and sad that they are far from 
the parents’ conception of wholesome food. It 
is often necessary to serve this food because 
there is nothing else on hand. It is true some 
people hesitate to serve canned foods for fear 
they would be criticized for not giving the 
children the very best. That is false pride. 

Canned foods are just cooked foods, canned 
at the time when the product was at its best, 
and sealed in air tight containers until ready 
for use. Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, Professor of 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, Harvard 
Medical School, comments on this point as 
follows: ‘‘Canned foods are not only safe, but 
wholesome and nutritious. The process permits 
us to have a well-balanced ration throughout 
the year—irrespective of season. . . Canned 





foods are sterile foods, they are the safest 
foods that come to our table.” 

Not only are canned foods available irrespec- 
tive of season, but also of location of camp. 
Many times camps are so far .from railroad 
service that unless there is a farmer nearby 
who can grow sufficient material for camp the 





problem of food is great. And if there is a 
farmer handy, he is a remarkable person who 
can grow enough variety in quantity to supply 
a camp all summer. 

Monotony is deadly as far as eating meals 
is concerned. How many times the children 
say ‘Well, suppose, more melon today, or 
squash, all they seem to have.” Make the 
children contented by giving a variety, and 
this can best be done by supplementing what 
the farmer does have with other products which 
he does not, thus furnishing a varied diet which 
costs no more, is far more interesting, and, we 
might add, a joy to the cook to prepare. 

Sanitation is another factor about which 
camp directors must be concerned every min- 
ute, and again the safety in using canned foods 
is worth while, for they are pure foods—only 
pure, wholesome, good food is allowed to be 
canned. And in speaking of sanitation, let me 
quote from Dr. E. O. Jordan, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Bacteriology, University of Chicago: 
“The process of preserving food by heat possesses 
the enormous advantage that the vast majority of 
known disease germs are killed by even a few 
minutes’ exposure to the temperature of boiling. 
The use of cooked foods, therefore, constitutes one 
of our greatest safeguards against the entrance of 
disease germs and other parasites through the 
mouth. . . It is no wonder that sanitarians have 
long recognized the value of thorough cooking in 
preventing infection and that the application of 
high temperatures to the preparation of food has 
been called ‘the greatest sanitary step ever taken 
by the race.’ ” 

Canned foods are carefully selected. Can- 
ning plants are located in the best producing 
areas of the country and foods are canned 
when they are at their prime. There is no 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“No Parent Can Supply a Camp” 


So stated J. Halsey Gulick in a timely article 
in Harpers of April last. So much of wisdom 
is there in the statement that it should be 
flaunted before every parent in America. 

“Our children really do not need a camp,” 
says the mother. ‘‘We have a summer home up 
on the lake, and we all go there together. It’s 
so wild up there and Ralph loves the fishing. 
So you see, we really have a camp of our own!”’ 

Nonsense! 

Yet so often do these words fall upon the 
ears of every camp director each spring that 
he finds himself adrift for a means of con- 
vincing parents that organized camping is more 
than night-shelter in the woods. 

Just what can the parent provide approxi- 
mating the contributions of a camp? A Place 
and a few things. As if a camp is built around 
things! And even the things are too meagre to 
justify comparison: Where is there a summer 
home that all in one embodies facilities for 
riding, canoeing, sailing, aquaplaning, riflery, 
archery, tennis, all types of athletic sports, arts 
and crafts, Indian lore, cowboy lore, dramatics, 
music, story-telling, nature lore, long canoe 
trips, mountain climbing, covered-wagon expe- 
ditions, building projects, campfire programs, 
council-ring ceremonies? 
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Isn’t this statement of parents born of the 
naive assumption that the purpose of a summer 
in camp is recreation merely? 


What of the contribution of the score or more 
of expert counselors, specialists in as many dif- 
ferent activities—there to teach their skills, tc 
turn the summer into constructive educational 
accomplishment? Can any parent supply such 
an array of specialists, expert in the things 
boys and girls love? 

What of the socializing influence of intimate 
living with sixty or a hundred other campers 
of varying types and from various localities? 
different associates from those of the winter 
months? Can two months at the summer home 
contribute as much in social adjustment as 
does the give-and-take of camp life? 

What of the humanizing, socializing effect of 
living intimately with the two score men (or 
women) in camp? Not that any of them is 
superior to the father (or mother), but that 
they are different people affording new con- 
tacts. 

And lastly, what of the vacation from parents 
that is the child’s need and right for two months 
in the year? Which will better help the process 


-of emotional weaning with which every child 


of camping age is struggling—camp with its 
new and different contacts, or summer home 
with mother and father? And which will bet- 
ter help parents in their process of emotional 
adjustment as their children grow from child- 
hood through adolescence toward adulthood? 


Right in this latter point lies the crux of the 
matter with many a parent: they know full 
well that camp offers infinitely more to their 
children than summer home could possibly olf- 
fer, but summer home enables them to keep 
the precious child near at hand for their own 
emotional satisfaction. ‘So we all go up there 
together!” They should realize that the grow- 
ing child needs to be away from them for the 
two months for his own emotional growth, ma- 
turity, and adjustment. 


When Mr. Gulick says, “No parent can 
supply a camp,” he speaks with wisdom born 
of experience both as a parent and as camp 
director, a greater wisdom than most parents 
are able to possess. His message should be 
brought to the attention of every thoughtful 
parent in America. 
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CAMPWAYS 

















Epitor’s Note.—This column aims to print each month 
short articles and contributions on practical subjects re- 
lated to camping, which will be of value to camp directors, 
counselors, and campers, but which are scarcely long enough 
for feature articles. All camp leaders are urged to send in 
new ideas and wrinkles which they have discovered and 
found successful. Suggestions on programs, activities, equip- 
ment, administration, etc., will be of benefit to all camp 
directors. Ideas for both organized and primitive camping 
are in order. 


Codeball-7=A New Camp Game 


For the last few years codeball-on-the-green 
has been one of the active games at Camp On- 
tario and various experiments have proven it 
to be a very popular sport for all ages of 
campers. 

Regulation codeball-on-the-green, which was 
invented by Dr. William E. Code is, by the 
way, a regular sanctioned A. A. U. sport and 
resembles golf inasmuch as it is played on a 
field or course composed of fourteen aluminum 
bowls rising cone-like to an opening eighteen 
inches in diameter and seven inches deep. The 
object of the game is to kick an inflated rubber 
codeball eleven ounces in weight and six inches 
in diameter into the bowl in the least number 
of kicks. The fairway between each kick-off 
and bowl varies in length thus affording diver- 
sity in the number of kicks required for play- 
ing it in par. The scoring is as in golf. 

In camp we do not go to the expense of pur- 
chasing the aluminum bowls since the game can 
be well played without them. In their place 
we dig holes in the ground eighteen inches in 
diameter and six inches deep. A six-foot pole 
with a flag on it is placed in the center of each 
hole. Small tees are placed at each of the 
kickoffs and a small sign states the distance 
of the hole and the par. Thus a very pretty 
course which is an asset to the camp property 
is made. 

Regulation codeballs have been found to be 
the most satisfactory. These can be purchased 
irom Dr. W. E. Code, 2306 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. It is the fastest bouncing ball known 
and makes an excellent water ball in addition 
to its use in codeball. 

It is possible to play the game of codeball by 
designating various objects—such as trees, 


buildings, and posts as the holes and endeavor- 
ing to negotiate a designated course in a certain 
number of shots. When the ball hits the object 
the “hole” is made. 

At camp we have a record also for the speed 
of going around the course. Many times the 
players will run and kick the ball at the kick- 
off and keep right on running from kick to 
kick. The one wins who completes the course 
first. 

It has been found that short kicks resem- 
bling putts in golf are best made in codeball by 
stroking the ball with the bottom of the foot. 
This allows for greater accuracy. 

It is well to have a fairly level space sur- 
rounding the hole, something to correspond to 
a golf green. Thus it is possible to make a 
regulation putt after an approach. 

Earl Riskey, 
Director, Camp Ontario. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 











Active Games and Contests. 

By Bernard S. Mason and E. D. Mitchell (New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1935.) 600 

pages, 101 illustrations. $3.00. 

Why do men play games? The fundamental 
reason for games is to get exercise that is training 
of mind and muscle, in readiness for the struggle 
of life. 

This is so important that it has evoked the an- 
cient saying that all of England’s battles were won 
on the ball field; that is to say, the qualities of 
muscle, mind, judgment, and coordination that, in 
the end, won battles, were originally developed in 
the ball games of school days. 

The underlying thought is beyond challenge. But 
the exact application raises difficulties. Those not 
gifted at the outset with the equipment of a victor 
are not likely to win large opportunities on the ball 
ground; for, in most great schools, the best oppor- 
tunities are offered only to those who have least 
need for them. 

However, there can be no question that games 
are man’s instinctive response to the need for train- 
ing preparatory to the life battle, but without dan- 
ger, hate or destruction. No game is perfect that 
does not consider the fourfold nature of real devel- 
opment—the body, the mind, the imagination and 
the social or team instinct. Thus, no one has ever 
found dumb-bells of permanent use or ‘interest; 
they are purely physical. No one finds spelling 
games of permanent value; they are mental only. 
Imitations of animals or persons are funny for a 
little while; but they are solitary games. And such 
simply social games as chair dancing, or alphabet, 
have slight and passing interest. No! the ideal 
game must play on and develop our fourfold nature 
and gifts. 

These facts are amply recognized throughout the 
Active Games and Contests; and in the vast assem- 
blement of games, one can surely find one for every 
occasion and group, indoors or outdoors, with ap- 
paratus or with nothing but what nature bestowed 
on the individual. 

Not once, but many times, it has been my lot to 
inspect a camp or school that had gone stale; and, 
when I sought out the reason back of it all, it was 
clearly the total lack of interest in the playground, 
the recreational side of life and training. I remem- 
ber in particular one camp of 300 boys who were 
discontented and quarrelsome. As one or two of 
them said to me: “Ah, there’s nothing to do; may 
as well go to bed.” 

I set to work to introduce a number of games 


which called for little or homemade apparatus; anc 
did them a lot of good. But my stay was brief— 
a couple of days—and all I could do was show 
them the way and give them a little start on it. 

How much easier would have been the task, and 
how much better the solution, if I had been able 
to say: “You get Mason & Mitchell’s encyclopedic 
book on games and contests; and if you don’t find 
in that ample suggestion for the making of whole- 
some development fun-training, you better shut up 
the camp and go home.” 

In brief, then, the present volume is far the larg- 
est and best assemblement of games that the re- 
viewer has ever seen; and there can be little doubt 
that in future, it will be considered an essential of 
every camp and school equipment. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 





After All It’s Up to You—Camp-Fire Chats on 

Leadership 

By Frank H. Cheley (Boston: W. A. Wilde 

Company, 1935.) 251 pags, cloth, $1.50. 

Here are Mr. Cheley’s campfire talks to his 
campers on leadership. 

It is a well-known truth among public speakers 
that the story or illustration is remembered whereas 
all else in the talk is quickly forgotten. These 
friendly chats to boys are filled with intriguing 
little stories and vivid word-pictures giving them a 
punch that cannot fail to grip the imagination of 
boy listeners. Twenty-two talks, each dealing with 
a vital problem of adolescence, and each designed 
to stimulate leadership and fine living, are pre- 
sented in the author’s characteristic story-talk fash- 
ion. 

Such stuff as this is priceless to the camp direc- 
tor, counselor, club leader, and teacher. Together 
with the author’s other new volume, Boy Days and 
Boy Wavs, such leaders will find here a fund of 
material that will preclude the possibility of their 
ever imposing a dry and dull discourse upon a 
youthful audience. In this reviewer’s opinion, both 
books are indispensable-—B.S.M. 





Boy Days and Boy Ways 

By Frank H. Cheley (Philadelphia: The Judson 

Press, 1935) 185 pages, cloth, $1.00. 

Frank Cheley has given us another unique co!- 
lection of stories and talks for boys. And the pres- 
ent volume is no ordinary set of yarns—it is com- 
posed of stories with a purpose and is indispensab!e 
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to all who are called upon to talk to boys. Here 
are fifteen story-talks right down on the level of 
major boy interests, and in the hands of a camp 
or club leader, will provide fifteen supreme talks 
io boys. Frank Cheley knows boys, and what is 
still more important, knows how to write and talk 
to them. The book is excellent reading for boys, 
hut is of still more significance to leaders of boys 
who are constantly in need of talk stuff with a 
punch. 
One story “Hands and Feet” is worth many 
times over the price of the volume. It is a gem. 
Boy Days and Boy Ways is altogether a worth- 
while little book—it is a typical Frank Cheley vol- 
ume and that alone is enough to recommend it. 
B.S.M. 





The Summer Camp 
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marksmanship, archery, fishing, hiking, exploring, 
and care of possessions. 

2. The woodcraft program includes nature lore, 
forestry, and the building of shelters. 

3. The physical program includes formal ath- 
letics, general games, woods sports, swimming, ca- 
noeing, sailing, and special trips. 

4. The spiritual program should be embodied in 
music, especially singing, in fireside clubs, friend- 
ship circles, dramatics, story-telling, Sunday morn- 
ing service and Council Fire. 

All activities should be planned, as should 
the methods, to aid the development of the 
major values in the lives of the children. 


PROGRAM ‘TECHNIQUE 


If the camp is to bring to the children the 
basic values and various possibilities that have 
been suggested, then the planning of the pro- 
gram and the techniques of its guidance must 
be so adequate as to be constantly conducive 
to stimulating the interests and kinds of re- 
sponses that will naturally tend to bring about 
such development. 

The method of leadership should be to fol- 
low the child’s lead whenever possible. If there 
is any hope that the children will become par- 
ticipants in planning their program, then it is 
essential, first, that the camp program at all 
‘times leaves the possibility of the individual 
making his own plan, and that the tempo of 
‘he program is not so fast that it sweeps the 
children along so strongly that it kills their 
‘nterest to initiate. Secondly, whenever the 
child does initiate, every effort should be made 
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to encourage him to continue initiating by mak- 
ing it possible for him to carry out any reason- 
able desire. 

There should be, of course, a daily program 
with certain specific activities planned. How- 
ever, when the daily program is to start, in- 
stead of assigning children to activities, the 
plan of the day should be outlined to them so 
that they may choose the activities they wish 
to enter. Under such circumstances, the indi- 
viduals who have special ideas of their own 
that they wish to work out, will have the op- 
portunity of discussing their plans with the 
leaders after the others have gone off to the 
activities that they have chosen. 

Such an approach, under the direction of 
intelligent, warmly sympathetic leaders, will 
soon create an unusually cooperative spirit and 
a strong, physically-and-mentally-active group 
of individuals, all of whom are helpful partici- 
pants in creating a joyous community spirit. 


Suggested Readings 
Camping and Character. ..by Dimock and Hendry 


Creative Camping.......... by Joshua Lieberman 
Camping and Education....by Bernard S. Mason 
EE iddmen thd raven ann by A. E. Hamilton 
May Ce One Cam... .. 60.6.5. by Matt Werner 
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result that convalescence is much longer and 
the child loses the benefit of a greater number 
of camp days. Fifth, diagnosis in the young 
child may be more difficult and the situation re- 
quires more experience and judgment on the 
part of the attending physician. In the camp 
for older children illness should be less preva- 
lent, the resistance of these children being 
greater, and a physician of less experience may 
suffice. The camp physician should make an 
examination of all children at the beginning 
and at the close of the season. If these two 
examinations are made, the condition of tonsils, 
glands in the neck, heart, and lungs will be 
known at the onset. At the terminal examina- 
tion any change which may have occurred dur- 
ing the summer will be revealed. 

It is well to make a record of these examina- 
tions, for should any illness appear during the 
fall months parents may more than likely wish 
to know whether or not certain physical condi- 
tions were present during the child’s stay at 
camp. Possibly the child should be weighed 
and measured upon arrival at camp and upon 
departure. These changes are so slight that 
they really are of little importance and I wish 
we had independence enough to forget to use 
the scales. Rarely ever is a loss of weight the 
first and only indication of illness on the part 
of a child. 

6. Illness in Camp.—-Sickness appears in two 
periods, the first at the opening when some 
child who has inadvertently been exposed to a 
contagious disease just before leaving home, 
comes down with measles or whooping cough 
after arrival at camp. Colds or sore throats 
may be acquired just before arrival at camp. 
Little may be thought of this by parents but 
among children sleeping in the same house and 
eating together, an epidemic of colds easily 
starts. Preventive measures are not always 
satisfactory but should be undertaken. Each 
child should go to camp with a list of contagious 
diseases which he or she has had. Every child 
with a cough or discharging nose upon arrival 
at camp should be isolated from the main group 
until these symptoms disappear, and if definite 
manifestation of a contagious disease arise, the 
child should be removed from camp or at least 
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treated by complete isolation in a building re- 
mote from the infirmary which should be re- 
served only for those who have accidents o. 
minor illnesses. A daily throat inspection oi 
all children during the first ten days of camp 
life might give us some insurance against an 
outbreak of illness and temperatures should be 
taken twice daily in all suspects. 

The second period of illness takes place not 
uncommonly after the children have been in 
camp for some weeks or toward the end of the 
camp period. Illness at this time I believe 
comes usually from one source, namely outside 
contagion, although contamination of the milk 
or water supply should not be forgotten. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of camp life parents are 
often content to leave their children unmo- 
lested, but as the summer wears along they be- 
come more frequent camp visitors, bringing 
with them colds and threat infections over 
which we have little control. The crowning 
climax comes at the time of the general field 
day when parents with other relatives and 
friends appear in large numbers. Lucky is the 
camp whose open visiting day is not followed 
by an epidemic of colds, bronchitis, or other 
illness. Another factor must not be forgotten 
at this time, namely that the children have 
trained themselves for the events of this day, 
are on a nervous tension, perhaps more fa- 
tigued than at any other time during the sum- 
mer and their resistance is accordingly lowered. 
The most distressing part of the illness which 
appears at this time is that as field day comes 
at the end or nearly the end of the camp season, 
the child does not have time to recover from 
the disease acquired from the outsider. He 
loses what he has gained, returns home pale 
and fatigued, perhaps not even over his illness, 
and a dissatisfied, unreasonable parent is the 
result. How to avoid this is a question, but I 
think it could be solved possibly by allowing 
visitors to come at the end of the third week, 
sixth week, and at the end of the camp season 
—in other words not too frequently. If you 
must have a strenuous field day, have it at the 
end of the sixth week and then there remains 
two weeks in which the child may recover from 
whatever damage has been done. I am assum- 
ing a camp season of eight weeks. If you must 
have a father and son banquet or a mother and 
daughter feast, let the children pack their 
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trunks before the parents arrive, have the ban- 
quet the last night of camp, send the child 
home the next morning, and much of your ill- 
ness at the end of the camp season will be 
avoided. Needless to state, the camp which 
takes children for shorter periods, or for half 
the season is much more likely to have illness 
because of the coming and going of the differ- 
ent groups. 

Mr. Gulick kindly loaned me the report 
written by J. Edward Sanders on Safety and 
Health in Organized Camps. He covers well 
the subject of accidents, major and minor, and 
they need not be discussed in this talk, for 
although an accident does incapacitate the in- 
dividual it does not concern the health of the 
whole camp group. Let it be assumed that in 
the well established camp hazards have been 
reduced to a minimum, and that unavoidable 
accidents, such as those which occur from a 
sharp knife or an injury from a stick must still 
confront us. In this book illnesses are classified 
as contagious, which includes influenza, mea- 
sles, pertussis, etc.; conditions of the nervous 
system under which he includes ear and eye 
infections, and diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem, such as colds, sore throats, tonsillitis, 
pharyngitis and pneumonia. For your benefit 
may I take the liberty of criticizing this report 
in one respect; namely, that all the illnesses 
should be classified as contagious. If we do this 
we are much safer. Any respiratory disease is 
contagious, most of the intestinal conditions are 
contagious, and eye infections and ear infec- 
tions are merely manifestations of disease of 
the upper respiratory tract, all of which are 
communicable. 

Upsets from food are rare and when we at- 
tribute a gastric or intestinal upset to overeat- 
ing we are accusing the child wrongly and 
incidentally are usually making an erroneous 
diagnosis. As a matter of fact the majority of 
our stomach and intestinal upsets are manifes- 
tations of an organism entering through the 
nose and throat. 

7. Sleep for the child in camp.—t have in- 
tentionally left this subject for the end, for I 
believe it is the one most important factor in 
the child’s welfare. Mr. Sanders in his camp 
survey has called attention to the fact that 
most children in camp do not have enough 
rest and I quite agree with him. The subject 
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of fatigue has been previously mentioned but 
I would like further to emphasize this point. 
Fatigue is the one greatest cause of loss of ap- 
petite, pallor, an irritable nervous system, sus- 
ceptibility to illness, restlessness at night, and 
the failure to gain. Does the routine of the 
summer camp allow sufficient time for rest? 
According to Mr. Sanders it does not. What 
are the reasons? There are several. First. The 
average child does not like to go to bed. This 
is the chief cause. Secondly, we have the chil- 
dren at camp during the days of the greatest 
amount of daylight, it being admitted that 
most children sleep better in darkness than 
daylight. They awaken in daylight and the 
younger ones should retire in daylight. Thirdly, 
the children live in groups of three, four, or 
five per house or tent. At bedtime there is 
much talk, much rehashing of the day’s events, 
and not infrequently a pillow fight or other 
amusement; in fact, anything to delay the hour 
of retirement. With several children sleeping 
together the ones who need less sleep than 
others keep the more nervous ones. awake and 
unfortunately, since children do not awaken at 
the same hour, the first child awake usually 
arouses the others. As mentioned before, over- 
strenuous exercise prevents relaxation and 
whereas the overnight hike and mountain 
climbing trip of two or three days duration are 
extremely important to the child, these trips 
do interfere with proper rest and regularity: of 
meals, and most children return in great need 
of extra sleep. However, as soon as they re- 
turn to the camp group they join the usual 
routine and this sleep may never be made up, 
fatigue continuing until the end of the season. 

How much sleep does a child need? The 
child under six needs 12 to 14 hours rest, 12 of 
this in bed and a one hour rest after dinner. 
From 6 to 10 years there are many children 
who require the same amount of sleep as in 
the first group but generally speaking, if the 
bed hour is 8 P.M., the rising hour 7 A.M., and 
there is a rest of one hour after dinner, these 
children will not show fatigue from lack of 
rest. In the group above 10 years of age, 9 to 
10 hours at night and a period of relaxation of 
one hour after dinner will usually suffice. The 
amount is often dependent upon the child’s 
nervous system. The phlegmatic child just na- 
turally sleeps well, despite the fact that he is 
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more inactive and really needs less sleep than 
the more important and more common type of 
high-strung individual who throughout the day 
expands an enormous amount of energy. The 
latter really needs more sleep even though he 
relaxes more poorly than the phlegmatic child. 

In the first week of camp life a study should 
be made by the counselor occupying each house 
and if necessary those children requiring more 
than the usual amount of sleep should be 
grouped together if it does not interfere too 
much with friendships, while the more strenu- 
ous children requiring less sleep should be 
grouped in another house. A difference in the 
retiring hour may cause some difficulties but if 
necessary should be enforced. It is advisable 
that children returning from a camping or 
mountain climbing trip should be allowed an 
extra hour of sleep on the two days following 
their return. 

In conclusion I would like to impress upon 
you the fact that my observations are based on 
my talks with hundreds of parents who have 
sent their children for one or more seasons to 
our New England or New York State Camps, 
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and from talks with children themselves. Pro- 
vide the best food, including milk, do not fill 
all the hours of the day with scheduled camp 
activities, allowing the children some time to 
choose their own pastimes and to follow their 
own imagination and inclination, try to have a 
less strenuous schedule, enforce more hours of 
rest, and isolate all acutely ill children, then the 
health of your children and the reputation of 
your camp will be assured. 


Do Your Children Make 
Friends Easily? 


(Continued from page 4) 
allow for petty criticism, not a subjectivity 
which always demands a defense of one’s 
friends right or wrong. 

Certainly in a splendidly organized camp re- 
moved from the pressure of work and irksome 
tasks of the day, with the leadership of young 
men and women well trained, children have an 
opportunity to learn the emotional values of 
friendship as they can learn them in no other 
situation. So aside from all the other things 
they may be taught in camp, the ability to ac- 
cept and give in a friendship is one of the most 
important. 








Woodcralt 


(Continued from page 8) 
have been fought and won, or the theatre which 
represents the aesthetic side of camp life, and 
which has meant so much to us all. 

What is certain, however, is that these wood- 
craft projects, originated and carried out by 
the campers themselves, have a goodly part in 
the profound affection with which the camp is 
regarded by its many members. 


Canned Foods 


(Continued from page 19) 

reason for harvesting before the prime condi- 
tion as the raw products do not require shipping 
time as does market produce. There is no 
waste, the trimming has been done by the 
canner, and all that is in the can is good food. 

A tremendous amount of research work has 
been done by the canning industry in perfect- 
ing its raw products and then in studying the 
nutritive value of the finished canned product, 
for they are always anxious to improve 4s 
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science and experiment show it should and can 
be done. 

Some very interesting nutrition studies done 
at Columbia University over a period of years 
under the supervision of Dr. Walter H. Eddy 
of the University in cooperation with Dr. E. F. 
Kohman of the National Canners’ Association 
has conclusively proved the following points: 

Canned foods are thoroughly assimilated be- 
cause they are well cooked. Feeding experi- 
ments in which similar diets of market produce, 
both raw and after home cooking, and canned 
foods, were fed to separate groups of experi- 
mental animals for several generations, showed 
that the animals on the all-canned-food diet 
grew to a larger size, raised more litters, and 
showed better bone structure than the animals 
fed on raw or home-cooked market produce. 

Vitamins are retained in canned foods, too. 
Vitamin A is not affected by the heat of cook- 
ing or canning. There is some destruction of 
vitamin B by cooking and canning—in some 
products very little, in others more. That 
canned foods supply ample Vitamin B is evi- 
dent from the experiment on an all-canned-food 
diet. Vitamins B and C, particularly the latter, 
are susceptible to oxidation. Canned foods are 
processed in sealed, air-tight cans from which 
the air is largely exhausted before sealing. As 
a result, vitamin C is retained in commercially 
canned foods to a greater extent than is the 
case when market foods are cooked in the home 
kitchen. 

This study also proved that raw foods held 
in storage experience a loss of some of their 
vitamin content. There is no vitamin deteriora- 
tion in hermetically sealed canned foods with- 
in the ordinary period of their distribution and 
consumption. 

In view of the research work on wholesome- 
ness and food value of canned foods it seems 
unwise to eliminate them from the dietary of a 
well-balanced program for any food supply of 
a summer camp. 


Many times in camps the item of labor is 
important, and the time necessary to prepare 
market produce for the table means hours of 
work, while with canned foods the labor has 
been done for you and the product ready for 
use at a minute’s notice to be used directly 
from the can or be made into a more varied 
dish. 
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We all appreciate the convenience of canned 
foods, but there is even another point which 
should be taken into consideration by camp 
buyers in camp supplies. Disconcerting as it 
may be, the weather does make some quick 
changes. We plan for a cold lunch and, behold, 
it is cold, or vice versa. In either case with 
a supply of canned foods the menu can be 
quickly changed. Canned soups are available 
in number 5 and number 10 size as well as 
the ordinary ones. These soups may be served 
plain or variations may be had by combining 
two or more different kinds such as pea, celery 
and vegetable. 

The storing of canned foods is very simple. 
They should be kept dry and off the ground. 
A few sticks placed on the ground before 
stacking the cases is convenient and then, if 
there is not a cabin, tent or regular place to 
keep them, place a canvas over the top to keep 
them dry. 
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Camp Life and P, urposelul P lanning 
(Continued from Page 15) 


the nature trails, the museum, and the or- 
ganized hikes. It was here that they came to 
widen the horizon of their experience and to 
learn of the real beneficence of the great out- 
doors in a way they had perhaps never done 
before. One happy camper upon pulling up 
stakes to return to the flare and hubbub of 
metropolitan life expressed himself in the fol- 
lowing manner: “I have camped at this point 
half a dozen seasons, though I have never quite 
realized what I came for. Now I know; there 
is so much to see, to do, and to learn.” Many 
others expressed similar sentiments. 

This is just one illustration of the efficacy of 
a well-planned program for the few days or 
weeks of abnormal life in the woods—days or 
weeks that are lived for and looked forward to 
during the rest of the year, but, paradoxically, 
too frequently not properly prepared for. 





The Camera at Camp 


(Continued from Page 17) 

it will develop. A complete picture record of 
the entire season is lie!lv to be the result. The 
whole camp will follow it. Frints of some of 
the better pictures may be secured by the camp 
director from year to year and a valuable 
album may be made to be kept at headquarters. 
This album will be of never-failing interest to 
Campers, new and old, and visiting parents. 

Probably few young campers will have 
‘movie’ cameras but a goodly number of their 
parents will. Parents should be encouraged to 
bring them on their visits to take “‘movies”’ of 
camp activities. In this connection, the scenic 
beauty of the camp should be emphasized; 
also opportunities to take memory pictures of 
their children. From the standpoint of pub- 
licity for the camp, the “movie” pictures are 
the best of all. 
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